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THE SUPERVISION OF THE SOCIAL ORDER. II 



ROBERT R. KERN 
George Washington University 



According to the conception presented in this article, which 
seems to conform more closely to the life-history of society in its 
struggle with the problem of distribution in the social order, society 
is not conceived as supervising the entire social order with all its 
complicated social institutions under the guidance of only one 
supreme controlling idea or value. The supervision of the social 
order is carried on by society under the guidance of several groups 
of ideas and values. These values give use and purpose to the 
vast, organized activity of the social order. The social machinery 
is not run in an aimless, purposeless manner, but is so directed that 
it serves more or less efficiently the members of society in certain 
desirable ways. It serves to promote their welfare in the form in 
which that welfare is conceived by society. 

We generally think of this welfare, not in terms of desirable, 
satisfactory human experiences, but in terms of things or services 
which are the outward condition of the enjoyment of these inward 
experiences. Thus we think of human welfare more in terms of 
wholesome foods, facilities for recreation and amusement, music, 
literature, friends, comfortable and pretty homes, etc., and not so 
much in terms of the satisfactory experiences afforded us by these 
things. Such things serve that group of human values called social 
welfare; these values give purpose and direction to part of the 
organized activity of society. In a well-directed social order the 
organized effort of society would be guided toward the highly 
efficient production of the conceived forms of social welfare. 

However, this does not cover all the aims and forms of organized 
activity of society. There is a process of distribution as well as a 
process of production. This also must be directed. Moreover, 
there is a group of social values and ideas evolved separately from 
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the welfare group of ideas for the special purpose of serving to 
guide the process of distribution, to keep it from being aimless, 
and to give it purpose and direction. One group of social values and 
ideas is the answer to the question, " In what does human welfare 
consist?" The other is the answer to the question, "Whose wel- 
fare?" The one group of values is placed upon the things which 
give desirable experience and thus directs our creative energy in 
such channels as will result in the production of these valuable 
things. The other group of values is placed upon the human 
beings who may possess these valued things and experiences and 
serves to guide the process of distributing these things among the 
members of society. The one group of values is placed upon the 
things and services with regard to the various forms and degrees of 
human satisfaction they afford; the other is placed upon the persons 
with regard to their claims and rights to possess and enjoy these 
things and satisfactions. One guides the productive processes in 
the social order; the other guides the distributing processes. 

If we value pictures, music, and pretty homes, we will direct 
our energies toward having them produced. If we value a neighbor 
or a friend, we will want him to share in these things and will be 
generous toward him. If we are selfish and value ourselves above 
all else, we will try to gain as many of these things as we can without 
regard to others and give in return only what we are compelled to 
give. Here the processes of production and distribution are each 
guided by separate sets of values: the one by individual tastes, 
liking for this or that thing; the other by personal attitudes of like 
or dislike for this or that person. 

Again, both of these processes may be guided by social values. 
When they are socially directed, society forms public values; for 
example, whether or not it wants saloons, good water, clean streets, 
and good homes. It directs its productive machinery accordingly, 
trying more or less efficiently to attain the valued among these 
things. This productive process is accompanied by a distributive 
process, a division of these desired fruits and the burdens of pro- 
ducing them. The distributive process may then be guided by a 
different set of social values: by a valuation, not of things and the 
experiences they afford, but of the members of society, and that, 
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not for purposes of co-operative production or efficiency ratings with 
regard to fitness for taking part in such work, but for purposes of 
distribution; a valuation of the members of society who receive the 
benefits and assume the burdens; a valuation apart from and above 
that of kinship, personal love, and friendship, or personal enmity, 
selfishness, indifference, and hatred; an impersonal social valuation 
of the members of society as equal members or brothers in a com- 
munity — equal in their claims upon nature, hence the right of 
equal opportunity of access to the benefits of the globe with its 
natural resources; equal in their claim upon the social order, hence 
the right of equal opportunity of access to the benefits of the 
organized activity in society; equal in their claim upon each other, 
hence the right to a return of service equal to that rendered to the 
other members of society. When the process of distribution in 
the social order is guided by these social values it is placed upon 
an ethical basis. 

Current teleological ethics, the doctrine which sets up a summum 
bonum as the criterion, makes the process of apportionment in the 
social order subservient to that summum bonum, a mere instrument 
for realizing the conceived highest good by offering prize shares to 
persuade contribution of services in the cause of the highest good, 
or by withholding shares to coerce such contributions. The very 
offering, however, the very withholding of such special shares in 
the joint product, implies claims already established. For where 
is the extra stimulation, the extra inducement, unless it be in the 
offering of more than already belongs to you, and where the coer- 
cion in withholding what does not ? This doctrine unconsciously 
admits within its own scheme of distribution the fundamental rule 
of justice and then violates it in the interests of a non-ethical end. 

The error was made at the outset, for the exponents of this 
doctrine began with the wrong problem. They endeavored to 
find a way of utilizing the apportionment of the burdens and 
benefits of the social order instead of finding the ethical values and 
principles that should govern this apportionment among the mem- 
bers of society. They confuse the problem of what is to be pro- 
duced and how with the problem of who is to share in the products 
and to what extent. 
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The one-to-one rule of division — the equilibrium of give-and- 
take, social justice — then should be the goal to guide the evolution 
of the process of distribution in the social order. To summarize 
the argument, it is the principle that satisfies the social valuation 
which society places upon its members as being inherently of equal 
value, and this rules out all other factors, fictitious or otherwise, 
leaving the contribution in services to the social order as the ethical 
basis of a claim upon the services of others. The balance of give- 
and-take in the pans of the scales of social justice should not be 
disturbed by personal favor or disfavor. If a member gives his 
services and those services are acceptable, it would be unethical, 
unjust, to deny a claim for an equal return in exchange for such 
services because of any personal attitude of like or dislike toward the 
contributor. Special privileges in the social order not arising from 
individual personal attitudes but due to misconceived social 
evaluations of inherent differences of the worth of human beings 
in society, apart from the services rendered by them to the social 
order, are also ruled out by the disillusionment of society concern- 
ing such mythical valuations of inferiority and superiority, thus 
leaving the scales measuring the give-and-take balanced. 

It is a fundamental proposition that ultimately the social order 
will exist for the benefit of all the members of society without favor 
or prejudice toward any of its members. There are no grounds for 
elect members or chosen groups within society. Therefore the 
benefits of nature and the social order with its life-history belong 
to all the members of society. The only additional worth to 
society which a member can have above his value as a human 
being or a fellow- or brother-member is the services he contributes 
toward the creative processes in the several institutions of the 
social order. He is a member of society and contributes toward the 
organized effort his services with their content, a segment of human 
life, thought, time, energy, and feelings, and his sacrifices of alter- 
nate possibilities. These services and sacrifices are the grounds 
for his claims for a share of the blessings created in the social order, 
and society is ethically bound to reward these claims, in the first 
place, by giving equally as brothers the privilege of enjoying the 
blessings of nature and the social machinery; and, in the second 
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place, by giving an equal service in return for the service he con- 
tributes. A distribution of the burdens and blessings of the social 
order such that each may feel secure that he may have equal access 
to the opportunities of nature and the social order, that without 
fear or favor he will receive a just reward for the services he con- 
tributes in the organized team work of society — this is our inter- 
pretation of the place and purpose of ethics in the social order — 
ethics the superb achievement of society in evolving social values, 
ideas, and ideals for the supervision of the vast mechanism of its 
remarkable system of social institutions. 

The moral code did not grow to larger and larger proportions 
because there exists in the order of the universe a group of upper- 
handed and underhanded practices which are in themselves eter- 
nally unethical, and because human beings in the life-history of 
society discovered first one, then another, of these practices and 
added it to the code. Ethics is not merely a matter of an accum- 
ulation of prohibitions against a group of acts or forms of conduct 
wrong in themselves. 

The growing moral code represents rather a struggle, a tremen- 
dous, often bitter, but a winning struggle against injustice in the 
social order. Social justice is the far-off goal toward which we have 
been moving and will continue to move indefinitely. The struggle 
to approach that goal will go on probably by the same means — a 
growing negative moral code which will weed out injustice more and 
more, leaving a fairer and fairer field. And as we approach the 
goal, the goal itself will ever move ahead of us, for we shall work 
out a finer and yet finer conception of social justice, a better and 
better conception of the content of the contribution that each 
makes in the organized social team work, and thus, the scales of 
justice balancing the give-and-take in social service will show as 
fine an equilibrium as they do now when held empty in the hands 
of symbolic justice. 

DEMOCRACY 

The single-handed promotion of individual welfare is now out of 
the question. The individual must join the organized effort of a 
community of people. In such organized effort social machinery 
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is employed to create the things and services that promote the 
welfare of the members, and each member contributes to the com- 
mon cause by taking some highly specialized part in the army of 
workers required to operate such social-service machines. 

The organized effort of a community of people, however, does 
not constitute an automatic, self-directing, self -energizing machine. 
It must be guided and controlled by human ideas and ideals and 
energized by hurnan impulses, motives, desires, and values. If this 
organized effort must be controlled and directed, the questions 
inevitably arise: Whose ideas and desires of all those joining in 
the team work in the community are to control ? Who, among all 
the members of a society, is to have a voice in controlling the social 
machinery ? In everyday terms, Who is to boss the society and its 
system of social team work ? Are all to have a voice in directing 
the common endeavor or only a select few ? And if a select few, 
how are they to be selected ? 

When a man works apart from others he directs his activities 
himself. His own will decides. No other will is imposed upon his. 
But when he joins his efforts with those of a community in team 
work, dovetailing his efforts with the activity of the others in the 
group, the question is unavoidable: Can he then be entirely self- 
directing, doing just as he pleases, or will he lose part of his power 
of self-direction? Will the others, whose activities are dove- 
tailed with his, whose activities are even a part of his, have an 
interest in what is done and how it is done, and accordingly assert 
their wills ? Conflict in such a situation is natural and difficult 
to avoid. 

Organized, dovetailed, concerted effort is essential, but the 
activities of men do not naturally dovetail themselves into forms 
of smoothly flowing team work. Some force is necessary to bring 
about this organization of activities, and the means for doing this is 
not ready at hand. The desires and impulses which control the 
free or unorganized effort of man will not serve the purpose, for they 
do not parallel each other but often aim at cross-purposes. These 
desires and impulses do not naturally coalesce to form the com- 
munity of will and purpose needed to guide a community of effort 
and activity. Such a concerted will needed on the part of those 
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participating in concerted action to guide their joint activity is 
something which must be built up through the prolonged efforts of 
generations of mankind. It is not an easy matter to socialize the 
will of man. 

Organized activity is so essential that the efforts of the people 
must be directed into organized forms of endeavor operating toward 
selected ends, even if these efforts are not directed by the organized 
wills of those whose efforts are thus joined. If these forces, the 
feelings and wills of individuals, are not then reduced to order by 
means of social principles and social values, the unsocialized and 
hampered wills and feelings of the people will cause them to enter 
upon a brute struggle for supremacy in the control over that part 
of the effort of the community which is necessarily organized. 
Primitive man was unable to rise to a social solution of this problem 
of control over organized effort. So in the life-history of sogiety a 
long and bitter struggle for domination and for a voice in the control 
over the social order ensued. 

The distribution of participation in the successive social orders 
of man was determined by might, and with the use of force the con- 
trol over the social orders became concentrated into the hands of 
small ruling classes. The instruments of power employed to gain 
and maintain this division of control were much the same as those 
which were employed to grasp a monopoly share of the most valued 
products and services created by the organized effort in these social 
orders. The same groups that were a leisure, exploiting, consum- 
ing class in one sphere were a self-selecting, tyrannical, ruling class 
in the other sphere. 

But concerted effort secured at such a sacrifice of freedom and 
liberty directed largely toward ends not desired by those whose 
efforts were involved was obtained at too great a cost and could 
not endure as a permanent characteristic of the social orders of 
mankind. Those whose efforts were controlled sought to have a 
voice in the control over their efforts. The struggle against such 
powerful classes for a voice or share in the control of the social 
order resulted in the extension of a voice to an ever- widening circle 
of the members of society. Professor Ogg in his Social Progress in 
Contemporary Europe has compactly presented these progressive 
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changes in the distribution of control over the social orders of 
Western Europe in recent times. 

The problem of participation in the control over the social order 
is unavoidable, because we must have organized effort. Team 
work is so superior in efficiency to conflicting, jangling, crisscross, 
or isolated effort that society must increasingly employ this social 
process in serving itself as fast as it works out the practical problems 
involved in the technique of organizing effort. It is absurd to try 
to escape the problem of the division of control in society, to secure 
freedom and liberty by resorting to the independence of the jungle, 
the frontier, or the pseudo-independence of individually directed, 
chaotic, conflicting efforts. Social team work may be fought back, 
may be retarded, but its continued growth is inevitable. 

The distribution of participation in the control of the organized 
effort of a society may be determined by brute force, by various 
forms of power, and by strategic advantages; or it may be divided 
according to some social rubric, a principle that rests upon some 
fundamental social value. As society develops it may progressively 
escape from the individual, personal solution of this problem to a 
social solution; it may rise from the individual, personal determina- 
tion to a social determination of participation in the control over 
the social order. 

Society has evolved the one-to-one rule called justice to govern 
the division of service and services in the social order. It has also 
evolved the equal-division or one-to-one rule called the democratic 
order to govern the division of participation in the organized 
activity in society. This participation is accomplished by means 
of the device of suffrage or voting. 

The political scientists, looking through one facet of the multi- 
focal lenses through which the social order is studied by the social 
scientists-, have stressed a so-called theory of the distribution of 
control which bases the division upon an educational test. It is 
only seemingly a theory of division, for it deals fundamentally with 
the question not of who but of how. The educational-qualification 
theory deals fundamentally with the question, not of who shall 
decide, but of how to get the matters decided as certain interests wish 
them decided. Here again, as in the ethical discussion, we have a 
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theory which reduces the process of distribution of participation 
to a mere tool, the means of attaining some ulterior end. 

Every group in society, whether clearly apprehended by it or 
not, has a feeling of how it wants affairs in the social order. There 
is also this class feeling in the background of the consciousness of 
those classes who have access to a more liberal education. It is 
with class f eelings or values that such a group starts in its reasoning 
processes to build up a theory of participation in control, but some- 
times it does not seem to be clearly conscious of the fact. The 
problem to these classes is how to have the social order directed 
according to the* half-hidden heart's desires of their particular 
group, and what division of control will secure it. Clearly a prin- 
ciple to govern the distribution of control which would rule out the 
uneducated, leaving the educated to control the social order, to 
direct its activities, and to decide the questions arising, would 
result in decisions more nearly according to their views. 

We have another illustration of the attempt to use the distribu- 
tion of participation in control as a means of gaining an ulterior end 
in the desire to give or to withhold the vote from women according 
to whether they will vote for prohibition or against it> will vote to 
reorganize family life or against it, will vote for conscription or 
against it, etc. Property-qualification tests are of a similar nature, 
put forth as the answer to the question how, not who — how to 
preserve and further the interests of a class. 

Referring again to the educational test, it is urged that the 
educated class is better able to decide questions which arise in the 
process of supervising the social order. It is better able, can 
decide more according to the feelings and wishes of this particular 
group in society than can those not of this group. The test of 
ability to decide is after all whether you decide with or against 
us. All educational or other qualification tests other than the 
mere question of whether one is a member, takes part in the team 
work, and has a will, feelings, impulses, and desires, rest solely upon 
the question of how you decide, whether with us or not, and not 
upon ability to decide, for such ability is already granted when 
nature does not rule one out; but the restrictionist does deprive 
such a one of a vote because he fears that the very potential 
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decisions which he denies are possible may not coincide with his 
own. He thus desires to set himself up as dictator over the lives 
of others that he may have his way. Such a taking of power of 
control without giving in return is undemocratic. 

This is intended to be a fundamental criticism. It may be 
urged: "Yes; in principle, in the abstract it sounds well, but in the 
concrete, in the work-a-day world it is different." Let us examine 
further into the matter. 

The entire social order with all its social machinery seems so 
vast and complex that the questions that are to be decided in its 
supervision seem interminable in variety. They readily fall into 
four groups of social questions: (i) questions of welfare, such as 
what impulses are we to gratify, what forms of pleasurable and 
happy experiences are we to attempt to secure, etc.; (2) ques- 
tions, technical questions, of how to secure the conditions neces- 
sary to gain these experiences; (3) questions of distributing service 
and services, of who is to assume the burdens entailed in the pro- 
duction of these forms of welfare, and who is to share in these 
desired products; (4) questions of division of control, of who is to 
have a voice in deciding all the preceding questions, including this 
last group itself. 

These questions involve on the one hand feelings, wants, desires, 
and values, and on the other information and technical knowledge. 
Any person capable of joining the social team work is able to under- 
stand the question put forth in a political campaign if the question 
is one of desires or values, but if it is a question of how, involving 
technical information, then only a few members may be able to 
pass an efficient judgment, and no one can decide efficiently upon all 
the technical questions that arise for public decision. Anyone 
understands the questions: Do you favor prohibition? Do you 
favor the suppression of lewd pictures and dramas? Do you 
favor baseball on Sunday ? Should women have, a vote ? Should 
negroes vote ? Do we want to be fair toward labor, the railroad 
stockholders, etc. ? But when the question is, Do you favor a 
central bank or a central reserve system, a multiple monetary stand- 
ard, vaccination, protection or free trade, the metric system, the 
Gary system ? many would not even understand the question, aside 
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from possessing the technical information requisite to reach an 
efficient decision upon these questions. The first group of ques- 
tions involves feelings of what we want, what we like or do not like, 
feelings of whether we do or do not want the other person to have a 
share in control, and so on. 

In an educational test on these questions all would pass alike, 
for each feels the way he feels and knows better how he feels than 
anyone else and is better able to vote his will than anyone else for 
him. But in the case of technical questions of how to go about 
producing what we want, few could vote efficiently, and even these 
only upon a limited group of technical questions. If informational 
tests were applied in the case of technical questions, even most of 
the graduates of our universities would be ruled out of a vote. 
Even the most learned would be deprived of a voice in the deciding 
of many technical matters. The social-service machines have grown 
so complex and the body of technical information has grown so vast 
that the members of a society have to become specialists and are 
able to decide technical matters intelligently only in narrow fields. 

This brings to view a striking characteristic of our social order, 
namely, the struggles that center about technical questions. Why 
do the voters themselves have to decide technical questions which 
they do not understand, which lie outside their particular fields 
of information? Why do we select a group of miscellaneously 
informed men for Congress and then impose upon these men the 
duty of deciding all manner of technical questions, often quite 
foreign to their training ? Why are not technical questions left to 
the experts to decide? Further, why is there so often even an 
intense struggle waged against a decision in favor of efficient 
methods ? 

This anomalous condition in our political system, it seems, 
is due not to defects in the distribution of suffrage but to a defect 
in another part of the social order, a defect" in the ethical code. 
According to the ethical code in its present stage of development 
the might of circumstance makes right. In the division of give- 
and-take a member is permitted to take advantage of the circum- 
stances of a brother-member to exact as much and give as little 
in return as circumstances, and not morals, warrant. 
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Changes in the methods used to produce things in the social 
order alter the circumstances of its members, and the altered cir- 
cumstances may be used to increase or decrease the shares in dis- 
tribution. Thus people will struggle over questions of methods, 
even shelving efficient methods that advantageous circumstances 
may be retained or made more advantageous, and thus they pre- 
serve their income or even increase it. 

Consider the case of the people of a city who need electricity 
for lighting and other purposes. The current for the lamps is 
generated in a coal-burning power plant. Near the city there is a 
waterfall which could be used to generate electric current, and this 
latter method would really be the more efficient method of supply- 
ing current for the lamps. But certain people within the commu- 
nity fought the proposed change to the hydroelectric method. Why 
did they oppose it ? Certainly not because they were opposed to 
efficient methods as such, nor because they hated the community 
and wanted to impose a greater burden upon it in securing light. 
The reason was that they thought that the change would alter their 
circumstances and weaken their advantageous position, and that 
this would be taken advantage of to give them a smaller income, a 
smaller share in the social distribution. 

If the might of circumstances did not make right and no one 
was permitted to take advantage of his fellow-member's circum- 
stances to influence the shares in the give-and-take, then the change 
in this case to the more efficient method would have affected no 
one's share adversely; on the contrary, it would have increased 
the shares because of the increased effectiveness of the hydroelectric 
process. In this case would anyone have struggled against the 
improvement ? If each one would receive his just share, and that 
no matter what technical methods were employed, would labor 
unions, as long as the more efficient methods increase shares of 
benefits and reduce burdens, fight the introduction of labor-saving 
devices; would railroad presidents and stockholders struggle 
against the adoption of efficient methods of transportation; and 
would business interests, through politicians, seek to deceive the 
people in questions of efficiency? Could we not then trust the 
expert because he would not be influenced by ulterior motives? 
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And could not Congress and the legislatures then leave technical 
questions to the decision of experts ? But since the might of cir- 
cumstance is used against the voter, he must not only examine 
into the question of relative efficiencies involved in such questions 
as bimetalism. the tariff, the Federal Reserve banking system, 
patent medicines, canals, building regulations, water supply, and 
irrigation, but must also judge how the adoption of one method or 
the other will affect his circumstances, and these in turn his income. 
If the more efficient methods affect his strategic circumstances 
adversely, and so his income, then he opposes the efficient methods 
which would enlarge the social dividends as a whole. 

Thus society, because of the backward condition of its moral 
code, permitting and considering it ethically right, indeed quite the 
respectable thing, for its members to use force against each other, 
doubly sacrifices its welfare by the employment of inefficient 
methods and also by the great waste of energy dissipated in the 
resulting struggle over the choice of technical methods. 

As long as the questions before the public involve mere evalua- 
tion and feelings the voters themselves promote the discussion of 
them and carry on the campaign, as in the case of prohibition, the 
social evil, woman's suffrage, etc. The politicians generally steer 
clear of such questions. 

When technical questions are in the foreground the voter, in 
his paucity of the technical information needed to decide such 
questions efficiently and to perceive correctly the effects of the differ- 
ent proposed methods upon his own particular interests, looks to 
the politician or statesman for a solution. These questions are the 
politician's forte. He leads the voter into strange fields of argu- 
ment and information and traps him with oratory. The voter 
substitutes the feelings aroused by orators for the technical informa- 
tion he does not possess, but needs in order to decide wisely, and 
often votes against efficient methods and his own interests. 

When the banking-reform question was before Congress some 
of the members of that body had to deal with the double problem 
of designing a technically efficient system for the social order and 
also of watching its effects upon the special interests of their own 
constituents. Others considered solely its effect upon the narrow 
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interests of a favored portion of their constituents. So Congress, 
although it called before its committee the experts in banking, 
could not accept their ideas without question. This was not 
because there was any doubt of the ability of the experts to design 
a more efficient banking system, but because there was doubt con- 
cerning whose interests it would efficiently serve. Such experts 
may be partisan; in fact they often do have in mind the interests 
of a particular class in society. As long as the might of circum- 
stances makes right in our social order, just so long will the mem- 
bers of that order have to sacrifice their larger, their social, interests 
when socially efficient methods affect adversely those circumstances 
which serve to give a member a special leverage in the process of 
distribution. The voter will not accept the decision of the social 
expert but will seek the advice of the partisan expert, and this 
prevents the growth of groups of trusted social experts or social 
engineers who would think, not in terms of classes, but in terms of 
society as a whole. 

The ethical doctrine that the might of circumstances makes 
right is so all-pervasive in its evil influence that the voters in a 
community, even when they wish to rise beyond immediate 
personal, selfish interests to a higher, more social point of view, 
even to the desire to promote the general welfare, after all conceive 
of this general welfare in terms of class welfare, and advantages. 
The business man, when he thinks he is rising to an unselfish 
point of view, thinks of the general welfare in terms of general 
business prosperity. He thinks that the general welfare is pro- 
moted when there are fewer strikes, when business is not being 
muckraked, when the consumers are paying advantageous prices 
without complaint, and when business is booming and flourishing. 
The laborers think of the general welfare in terms of shorter hours 
for themselves, plentiful opportunities for employment, increases 
in wages, and improvements in working conditions. Each class 
thinks in such conceptions, not so much because of sheer crass 
selfishness — the desire to hold the other group down — but because 
degree of welfare at best is measured in terms of group welfare. 

The incomes in such groups depend upon advantageous cir- 
cumstances in the social order. It seems to be almost impossible 
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to work out methods of improving the conditions of any group or 
of all groups without in so doing modifying for some class within 
the social order the strategic circumstances upon which is based its 
power to secure a certain portion of the benefits of the joint effort 
in the social order. And such a group does not want these cir- 
cumstances, which are the source of its control over that share, 
modified or weakened by technical changes in the organization of the 
social order, even if such changes constitute a more efficient means 
of promoting the welfare of other groups. Since it is ethically right 
to take advantage of the changing circumstances arising with 
technical changes in the organizations of the social order to gain 
more, to disturb the relative sharing in the social dividend by the 
various classes, they are forced to think of promotion of the social 
welfare in terms of shares in the benefits of the social order rather 
than in terms of increases in the total dividend of benefits and 
methods of promoting such total increases. No class can see that 
socially efficient methods of promoting the social welfare, that is, 
the total dividend of benefits, are such and will vote in favor of 
them if that class by such a change incurs a loss in its share of the 
social dividend. And this dog-in-the-manger 'doctrine that might 
of circumstance makes right blocks social improvements in methods, 
causing classes to fight such improvements because they have just 
that disturbing effect upon the shares. 

As long as this situation remains it is absurd to urge, as is done 
in some high quarters, that in order to run successfully a democratic 
social order with its increasingly difficult technical problems the 
people must learn to trust the experts. The experts to whom they 
refer are not societal experts but partisan class experts. The 
trouble does not He with democracy. It is not a matter of dis- 
tribution of participation in control over the social order. These 
particular troubles of a democracy are to be cured not by more 
democracy but by more ethics. The people cannot build up and 
employ the services of a group of social experts, that is, specialists 
in information upon the technical methods of promoting the welfare 
of all society, until the probihition against the upperhanded method, 
the might of circumstances, is established in the ethical code. 
When the progress of one group in the community can be attained 
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without jeopardizing the favorable circumstances of other groups 
the partisan expert's services will no longer be needed, and the 
social expert can be given a larger measure of trust in deciding 
technical questions of improvement. 

This would not be a violation of the rule of democracy in the 
division of voice in control, for these experts would not be self- 
selecting nor arbitrarily forcing their will upon the community, 
but would be selected by the members df society. By this means 
the voter has his will, for he defers or not as he chooses to the judg- 
ment of the expert, which of course would not be the case if the 
experts were self-chosen. 

Since even the efficient selection of experts involves technical 
information to some degree, the voters would not have equal ability 
to decide the question of selecting the experts. So in order to 
preserve the democratic rule of division of participation in such 
decisions it probably will be necessary to evolve complex machinery 
for the indirect selection of experts. Growth in this direction is 
evidenced by the greater power of appointment which is being con- 
ferred upon executives and by the development of the civil service. 
What is clearly needed is the development of a body of general rules 
popularly understood and accepted as the means of testing degrees 
of expertness. Then the voters would not have to select experts 
directly, which selection after all is now guided by response to 
personal appeal and personal attitude and prejudice. The ability 
of the voters to make efficiently a direct selection of experts is 
entirely unequal. Their task should be restricted to the simple one 
of selecting and adopting standards of efficiency and methods of 
testing expertness. Then the standards and methods employed by 
the voters in the selection of experts to whose judgment in technical 
matters the people would defer would be used by those experts in 
turn in the selection of other experts. There are many indications 
that point to this as the line of development. 

The decisions of the people in a community upon technical 
matters are more or less efficient. The desires or values of the 
people are higher or lower, ethical or unethical, democratic or 
undemocratic. The inequalities in efficiency among the voters in 
deciding technical matters has been discussed at some length. 
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Now the question of the inequalities among them in level of desire 
or of values presents itself. If there is too great a discrepancy 
between the levels of people's desires they cannot engage in volun- 
tary team work or socially organized effort of a voluntary character. 
However, the discrepancies in levels of desires or values among the 
people of a society do not present a problem so difficult of solution 
as to prevent or disrupt the major forms of organized activity. 

Those whose desires come within the very lowest level, consist- 
ing mainly of cravings for sensual pleasures, will gradually have the 
gratification of these lower forms of desire denied them by the 
large majority whose feelings are of a higher order. But we know 
from the observation of the working of the social order that when 
such groups are denied what they want, that is, the gratification of 
the desire for the very lowest forms of sensual experience, they will 
not attempt by withdrawing or by other means to disrupt the 
organized effort of society. They soon learn to adapt themselves 
to a somewhat higher plane of desire and satisfaction. 

If those whose desires come within the highest level were to 
impose their standards upon those lower in the scale the latter 
would, if they could, refuse to do team work with them and would 
disrupt the social order. If there then existed organized activity 
participated in by both of these groups it would have to be involun- 
tary on the part of one, if that one could not rise to the higher plane 
of desires. If their desires were ungratified and they were unable 
to displace them with others by means of rising to the higher levels 
of desires, life would be empty, unsatisfactory; so why should they 
voluntarily join their efforts in team work directed toward the pro- 
duction of fruits in the sharing of which they could not participate 
because these fruits were beyond their appreciation and enjoyment ? 
Such an enforced will would lead to discontent, unrest, and insta- 
bility in the social order. 

Fortunately for organized forms of human endeavor the minor 
differences in levels of desire that develop within a society can 
exist side by side and be gratified without seriously tending to dis- 
integrate and hinder the growth of efficient forms of the social 
team work that takes place in most of the major institutions of the 
social order. These differences, however, do seriously interfere 
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with the team work of social intercourse. They disintegrate 
friendships and families and make small groups for purposes of 
congenial social intercourse difficult to form and maintain. 

When one group in society advances beyond the others in 
ethical or democratic values and ideals, and appropriate ideas are 
conceived in the form of proposed additions to the ethical code or a 
proposed extension of the suffrage, the result will be unrest, an 
unrest that will persist until this group has its will, even if it is 
necessary to gain it by violent forms of force. Then the less ad- 
vanced group, having another will enforced upon it, becomes the 
discontented group, but this condition will not be permanent and 
will not disrupt the social order, for all the people are capable of 
feeling such values, even if they do resist them during the period of 
transition. The rising generation will be brought up in them, will 
accept them, and will finally become so habituated to them that 
such values and ideas will become customary with them. Thus 
after a time the newer order will be according to their will. Any 
group that will not with time rise to the level of the desires and 
values that are imposed upon it becomes an involuntary part of the 
social order and will always be a danger to the stability of that 
order. 

The great social-service machines of society are the instruments 
through which the productive energies of the people are gathered 
and translated into organized or socialized forms of productive 
effort and activity. But it does not necessarily follow that where 
the effort and activity of the people of a society are organized, that 
such socialized activity is motivated by socialized wills. The 
organized effort in our society is directed for the most part by 
unsocialized separatistic motives. 

The organization of the effort of the people in the societies ever 
tends to outrun the organization of the wills behind that effort. 
The socialization of outward overt activity tends to outrun the 
socialization of inward thought and feeling, for organized effort, 
because of its superior efficiency, is vital to a large community. 
So great is this superiority in efficiency that one hundred millions 
of people with organized effort are able to live where only one 
hundred thousand could survive with a relatively unorganized 
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effort. Who gain the major shares in the benefits of such organized 
endeavor and are thereby enabled to gratify their less important 
needs is not so vital to the community as the possibility of at least a 
subsistence level of existence for the others. Thus more of the 
thought and energy of man has been centered upon the organiza- 
tion of overt activity for purposes of production than upon the 
organization of the wills of the people for the purpose of directing 
such organized activity; that is, of directing it in the production 
of general social services and the distribution of such services in 
socially just ways. 

People following their impulses, unable to socialize their wills, 
submitted to the rise of small, tyrannical ruling classes, even though 
these ruling classes took the tyrant's share of the benefits, because 
such classes under the circumstances made themselves the instru- 
ments to force the forms of organized activity requisite to at least 
a subsistence level of existence. The more desirable and coveted 
fruits of the organized activity thus established were looked upon 
as spoils and were fought for by rival powerful classes who used the 
masses as ammunition in this warfare. Nearly all the struggles 
the written records of which fill the pages of the history of mankind 
have been over the spoils of the concerted effort of man in his social 
orders. Finally the masses, gaining under this regime of control 
only a mere precarious existence, and that at a sacrifice of freedom 
and liberty, entered upon the struggle for a larger share in the con- 
trol over their efforts. 

The question arises: Do such changes in control follow some 
social ideal, or do the changes reflect disturbances in balance of 
power which permit now one class in society then another to have 
its will? Is this particular evolution in the social order a mere 
struggle of will against will in which now one group, through power- 
ful strategic advantages, such as the army, the church, education, 
communication, prestige due to grandeur of background, super- 
stitions, and group delusions about class stratification and social 
position, dominates and has its way? Then when its grip upon 
these engines of might loosens, do others rise to power in society 
and assert their will? And so is the shifting of control a mere 
reflection of shifting advantages in the struggle for control over the 
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social order, like the shifting winds and waves of the sea ? Or is 
this evolution not a mere aimless change but a change in a certain 
direction, real social growth, growth toward a social ideal ? Is it a 
struggle to establish a distribution and a participation in control 
according to a social rubric, a principle which rests upon a social 
value? The movement has probably developed far enough to 
permit an interpretation of it, to see its direction and what goal 
lies ahead. 

The reaction of the people against the undemocratic ruling 
classes and the attempt to gain a share in the control over their 
efforts by means of the overthrow of these classes which controlled 
their organized activities absorbed their attention so completely 
that they lost sight of the value of concerted activity. As an 
easement toward the solution of the problem of control they tried 
to minimize the amount of socialized or concerted activity employed 
in the newer social order. The individual was to control or direct his 
own activities himself in as wide a sphere as possible and share with 
others on a seemingly one-to-one basis the control over the necessary 
minimum of team work or joint activity. "That government is 
best which governs least" seemed to phrase their feeling. This 
simply meant that that condition of society is best in which there 
is least socialized activity, not because team work is an evil in itself, 
but because that condition minimizes the difficulty of securing 
freedom and liberty. Freedom and liberty suddenly gained by a 
long-oppressed people seemed so precious that they would not 
risk the possibility of having it jeopardized by the difficulty of 
working out a socialized control over socialized effort. They would 
rather sacrifice the efficiency of concerted effort. From this indi- 
vidualistic point of view the one-to-one rule of suffrage seemed to 
preserve liberty and freedom. It was one individual set over 
against another individual. The price of such liberty was eternal 
friction. Each was to have a sphere of separatist activity and keep 
everyone else out. Each was to assert himself, be self-reliant and 
independent, struggling in a fight in which there was a more nearly 
equal chance of winning because the overwhelming handicaps that 
formerly prevailed in the unequal struggle for self-assertion and 
control had been removed. 
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There is an idea prevalent that the wills of people are just so 
many units of force. Then by means of some device of voting these 
units may be registered as to direction, and a majority or plurality 
of those tending in some direction will serve to give direction to the 
organized activity of society. Such a will is not a pan-will, a social 
will, for all do not participate in it. The efforts of the minority in 
the community are directed, not by their wills, but by the wills of 
others. To that extent they do not have freedom and liberty. 
The group in a society that says, "We have the votes; what are 
you going to do about it ? " is using might, is just as undemocratic 
as the group that says, "We have the men, the money, and the 
ships; what are you going to do about it?" The majority can 
enforce their will because they fall heir to the engines of power and 
the machinery of control built up in the social order. 

The social device, however, does broaden participation in con- 
trol and changes the form of the struggle between wills to have 
their own way. The powerful classes have to resort to new sources 
of power and set up a new sort of militarism, so to speak. They 
employ an army of sophists and political strategists, manipulators 
and corruptionists, as an engine to afford them leverage in the 
newer sort of struggle. The device of voting, however, does much 
more than modify the form of the struggle for control over the 
organized effort of society, for it does tend, in addition, to develop 
sincere discussion, acquaintance with one another's feelings and 
ideas, and, greatest and best of all, a mutual consideration for these 
feelings. Social ideals become involved, and the will in the process 
of operating this social device tends to become socialized. 

Unified activity requires a unified control — a single direction, 
not a conflicting, crisscross chaos of aims. This unity of purpose 
and activity may be secured in several ways: by means of a power- 
ful class, or by means of a unity of wills — a joint or pan-will. A 
concert of wills may be employed to direct a concert of activity; 
the socialized wills of the people may serve to direct the socialized 
activity of the people. 

Let it be clear that there is or may be an organization of the 
wills of the people, a real participation in control, and not a mere 
struggle of wills. It is a mere contest of wills that results when we 
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cross each other's paths if the valuation of the social order or the 
attitude toward it is that it is merely an environment. Society 
and its social order may be regarded by a person as merely an 
environment in which he is born and which he, as best he can, is 
to use and exploit to further his own particular aims. The com- 
munity and its social organizations are not of him but are some- 
thing apart, as things in nature which he merely uses to serve his 
own ends. Thus he uses the people about him and the social 
machinery as he would the stones in a hillside or electrical energy. 
These things are not part of us; they are environment. They 
follow their natural ways with no regard for humans, and we treat 
them the same way. When we use electrical energy we feel no 
obligation to it. We do not say, "Electricity, you did this for me, 
now I will do this for you in return." It does nothing* for our 
sakes. We just use it. So some may regard and treat accordingly 
society and the social order. 

The social order is not the mere environment of the various 
people in a community, something apart from each one. It is an 
illusion to regard the social order as something apart from one, as 
a piece of iron or stone. It is a part of you and you are a part of it 
in action and reaction, in effort and enjoyment, and perhaps in 
purpose and will. The social order is not a thing above or other- 
wise apart from the members of society; it is pan-psychic, pan- 
human, and has infinite possibilities of becoming more so: 

The social will is not something apart from the wills of the mem- 
bers of society, an environmental force merely to be utilized by 
anyone in his interests, as he would utilize the power of steam. Nor 
is the social will a sort of supra-will into which the individual may 
merge and lose himself. It is a pan-will, a will that is a force which 
is the resultant of all the wills in society, a part of each member. 
The will of each person, instead of losing itself in, or being displaced 
by, a supra-will, or struggling against, dominating, and utilizing 
the social will as an external thing in the environment of the indi- 
vidual, becomes a part of the pan-will. This is not a struggle of 
wills for domination, but a participation in the formation of a 
common will to control the social order. 
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There is a deceptive quality about the extensive team work 
which takes place in modern societies. The visible, outward, 
overt activity is so orderly and dovetails so nicely that it seems to 
indicate a corresponding inner harmony of directive thought and 
feeling among the people. And yet all the time there is an inner 
strife, a feeling of coercion and rebellion. It is quite possible for the 
team work of a people to be improperly motivated. Such is largely 
the case now, for our organized or socialized overt activity is not 
motivated by democratic feelings or by socialized wills. The 
socialized will is guided by social ideals, not by the impulses of the 
moment, nor by habits founded upon such native impulses. 

Democracy is not a particular form of organization of govern- 
ment, nor even the extensive team work in the other overt activities 
that take place in the social order. Democracy refers to the will. 
It is the will to co-operate. It is the team work of the wills of the 
members of a society which is built up to serve the purpose of 
guiding the inevitable team work in the overt activities of its 
members. It is not an outward dovetailing of arm, leg, and trunk 
movements, but an inner team work of feeling and purpose; not 
the outer acts of co-operation, but the spirit of co-operation. The 
first essential for a, democratic society is that the people should 
have democratic feelings, that is, that they should really want the 
other person whose effort is united with theirs to have a partici- 
pating voice in the control of the team work. They must desire 
to be democratic, feel that desire to be worth while. The will 
should be socialized, idealized, and democratized. The person who 
is controlled by his impulses as they well up in him, at one time 
listening to the others concerned and giving in to their wishes 
according to his mood, at another time riding roughshod over 
others and forcing his will upon them if he can, has no more a 
socialized will than have the animals in the grip of their natural 
impulses — impulses adapted to animal life and animal environment, 
not to a social order. Nor is that person's will democratized who 
is controlled by his feelings of good-will or ill-will, according a voice 
in affairs to those he likes and not heeding the will of those not 
in his favor. 
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We can rise from a personal solution of the question of partici- 
pation in control over the forms of team work in society, industry, 
government, education, and the family, as this leads inevitably to 
coercion and servitude, to inner strife and discontent, to a social 
solution which gives freedom and allays strife. When the members 
of the face-to-face groups in society seek in an undemocratic manner 
their own will without regard for the wills of the others involved, 
strife ensues, strife of a petty order. But when powerful groups 
in society do not heed the wills of the other members and ride over 
them if they can by means of the power of their advantageous 
circumstances, widespread discontent and inner strife, if not out- 
ward acts of violence, prevail. They who do not consider the 
wills of others and who would have their own way when the 
efforts of others are necessarily dovetailed with their own are 
not democratic in spirit. This is not team work of wills but 
contending of wills. It results in a coerced co-operation of out- 
ward activity. Such organized activity in society is not properly 
motivated. 

Those who seek to control their outward overt activities can 
find satisfaction and can realize their purpose in the face of the 
necessary inevitable dovetailing of that activity with the activity 
of others by tyrannizing over the wills of others, by denying them 
satisfaction and freedom, by directing the team work according to 
their own whims or interests, or by having their wills undergo a 
socializing process. The latter means that the natural animal 
feelings and impulses that well up in us and induce and guide overt 
activity will upon occasion have to be inhibited and displaced by 
social values and ideals. 

Man has inherited a few forms of instinctive, overt activity, 
that is, skeletal activity, which dovetails with that of the other 
people about him. Man now satisfies his hunger, his need for 
bodily comfort, excitement, pleasure, etc., by means of highly 
complicated forms of activity that are far removed from the forms 
of activity that were employed as the means of securing the gratifica- 
tion of these needs in the jungle or other natural environments of 
primitive man and the animals. Much of this artificially organized 
activity may be quite monotonous and irksome and may be carried 
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to the point of painful fatigue. Sodety may organize itself in more 
efficient ways that will reduce such burdens. But that is another 
problem apart from the one under immediate discussion. These 
forms of highly organized activity necessarily give rise to a group of 
artificial situations in which, if we react according to our natural 
animal impulses, strife and loss of liberty and freedom result. 
When we engage in the artificially organized activity of the social 
order we then are necessarily confronted with the fundamental prob- 
lems of dividing the burdens entailed and the desirable products 
created, of deciding what is to be done, how it is to be done, and 
who is to have a voice in deciding these questions. Now nature 
has not equipped us with a group of impulses that are well adapted 
to the successful solution of these particular artificial problem situa- 
tions arising in a social order — an order that is quite remote from 
the environment in which man received his endowment for the 
life-struggle. Nature would have us grasp and fight for ourselves, 
share with the young, and so on. Such a personal and animal-like 
solution of these modern social problems arising with highly civilized 
forms of team work in the social order simply leads to strife over 
these shares and fighting to carry out one's will and impulses 
against those of others. 

The question is, How can we preserve freedom and liberty and 
allay strife in the face of inevitably organized endeavor? Cer- 
tainly not by reacting in these social situations according to personal 
feelings and impulses. It seems that this can be achieved by repla- 
cing these ill-fitting animal impulses and feelings with social values 
and ideals. We can motivate the social order by social values and 
ideals instead of by personal feelings and impulses. We may rise 
to an impersonal social valuation or appraisement of the claims and 
rights of each person in these new social situations. This social 
appraisement denies any sound foundation for special privileges and 
claims upon the part of certain persons and classes in society upon 
nature, upon the social order, or upon other persons, as if nature 
were specially created for certain persons, or as if the social order 
were historically evolved for the benefit of certain persons favored 
over others, or as if some people were created' merely for the pur- 
pose of being used by other specially favored persons. 
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A person, a class, or a people may inherit superior powers or go 
to the trouble of creating forms of might. Now they may assert 
that they thereby gain superior claims upon nature, man, and the 
social order, and it is their right, their mission, to use these powers 
against the others to establish such claims. The others will then 
contend that it is their right to resist such pretensions and use of 
might, and the struggle will be on. So this whole proposition ulti- 
mately rests upon the conception that the setting of man in the 
universe was for the purpose of becoming the theater of unending 
forms of strife and contention. I would suggest a pragmatic 
philosophy to those who submit to the view that a study of the 
history of the universe does seem to indicate that the function of 
man in it is to be the bear pit for the the entertainment of the stars. 
Why not go on a strike, stop these periods of carnage ; and see what 
the stars will do about it ? Those who persist in carrying out such 
a conception of the rights and mission of might in the world suc- 
ceed only in building up an environment that finally overwhelms 
them and with superior power strips them of their forms of might 
and uses such power to establish a social order with rights that 
rest upon nobler bases. 

If we deny that the possession of forms of might constitutes in 
itself the ground for superior claims and justifies the use of such 
powers in enforcing these claims, then other grounds than the pos- 
session of might must be sought as the basis of the rights and the 
claims of the members of society. 

There are no chosen classes or peoples. The social appraise- 
ment of these claims rates them all as equal. The members are 
equal in their right of access to nature, equal in their right of oppor- 
tunity to the privileges of the social order, equal in their claims upon 
each other, so that each member who contributes of himself and his 
energies to the organized activity of the social order has the right 
to an equal return from the others for his contribution. Otherwise 
some members are specially privileged and use others as mere 
tools, while they stand apart from the common endeavor. There 
is also an equality of right of participation in the control over the 
organized activity among those whose energies are thus joined. 
The recognition of these claims as social rights which are to guide 
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us in the solution of the problems created by organizing our 
efforts instead of using our ill-adapted and self-conflicting animal 
impulses as guides will serve to allay strife and establish liberty 
and freedom among the members in organized society. The public 
officials in the social order should suppress their personal feelings 
and impulses, class prejudices and interests, in adjudicating these 
claims and rights and be guided instead by social values and 
ideals. 

The rank and file of the members of the social order in acquir- 
ing similar social habits of reaction in the social situations created 
by their organized endeavors will then be participating in a joint 
will, in common social purposes. And their wills will thus find free- 
dom from the strife, discontent, and coercion that result when these 
matters are decided by impulse, fear, and favor. They now find 
satisfaction and freedom, not in the gratification of their animal 
impulses in these social situations, but in the realization of social 
ideals — the ideals of social democracy, social justice, social welfare, 
and social efficiency. The will of such a socialized person finds 
freedom, even though his overt activity is necessarily circum- 
scribed by organized or institutionalized activity, because his will 
is not contending against, trying to thwart, the wills of others in the 
interest of unsocial impulses and satisfactions but has the same com- 
mon purpose and tends in the same direction as the wills of the 
other members; for each of these socialized persons wants to be 
just toward the others, wants to be democratic toward the others, 
wants the best welfare of the others, and wants all these things 
efficiently realized. 

How can there be a co-operation of wills and inner freedom and 
tranquillity between those who do not want to be just toward 
each other ? He who denies justice to another is against the other 
person. The other one feels that he is not with him. It is strife 
and coercion, not inner team work and freedom. They who do 
not wish the best welfare of the other persons who are inevitably 
bound up with them in the social order are against them. This is 
contention and hostility, not community of purpose and will, even 
though there be outward order of overt activity. Those who are 
indifferent to social efficiency are against the other members of the 
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society, for the energy and time of people are naturally precious, and 
those who would wastefully use the time and energies of others are 
against them. This again is not team work in purpose but rank 
individuahsm, a using of each other as mere environment, a pitting 
of one against the other. Such attitudes do not result in an inner 
harmony of feeling and purpose, the sort of team work of wills 
that should be built up for the purpose of enabling the members 
of society to supervise properly the team work of effort in their 
social order. 

The fundamental points of strife among the members of a society 
of people whose overt activities must, for purposes of existence and 
higher standards of living, be denied freedom of range and be cir- 
cumscribed by organization are the division of the work and burdens 
in the organized effort and the products and services thus produced, 
the distribution of participation in the control over such organized 
activity, the purpose of this organized activity, and the manner of 
organizing this activity. These are points of strife because the 
native impulses of man are not adequate to achieve the orderly 
solution of these social problems. The unsocialized jungle impulse 
tries to grasp all it wants or to bestow without regard to the just 
claims of others. Man in addition sometimes possesses an un- 
natural cancerous desire, namely, vanity. The desires may have 
present among them foreign hostile desires, a germ disease, as 
cellular life may have foreign hostile cells in it. The character 
may be subject to sickness, as is the body. This insatiable desire 
causes man, when afflicted with it, far to outreach the animals in the 
magnitude of his selfishness. Man will then not merely eat to 
satisfy his appetite and bodily needs, while others unjustly go 
hungry, but extravagantly waste food for the show of it. He will 
indulge in costly decoration, not for the beauty in it, but for the sake 
of display. Natural jungle impulse does not weigh, except for 
fear or favor, the cost to others of producing desirable things. It 
will work to excess, kill, and maim, provided these costs are sus- 
tained by others. Such a one has no conception of social efficiency, 
but rates efficiency in accomplishing desired ends only in terms of 
cost to himself, ignoring all the costs to others that are entailed and 
that he does not have to recompense. 
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For the comparatively limited extent of team work which is 
necessary among the animals, nature, as we say, has provided them 
with impulses that are adapted to such dovetailing of overt activity. 
Some of these impulses have been inherited by man, but such limited 
natural impulses, which in part constitute the original nature of 
man, are not adequate to bring about the proper motivation of the 
vastly greater team work required in the populous societies of man. 
Consequently inner strife will ensue unless the original nature of 
man is modified, his will becoming socialized in order that there 
may thus be a concert of purpose and will to direct and supervise 
the necessary concert of effort and activity in the social order. We 
may call these forms of organized activity social processes. Such 
social processes, the processes of producing, dividing, deciding, or 
controlling, need for their supervision social aims or ideals as 
distinguished from personal attitudes and impulses. The social 
problems arising in a social order, as contrasted with the natural 
problems arising in the natural environment, require for their 
solution social values, ideals, and principles, as contrasted with the 
inadequate natural impulses that constitute the original nature 
of man but are apparently well adapted to the natural environ- 
ment. Conscious social endeavor within a social order should be 
guided by known and explored social values and social ideals, as 
contrasted with primitive reactions within a jungle, guided by 
blind impulses and attitudes. 

The people and the officers of a society, in so far as they are 
directing these social processes, should not be guided by immedi- 
ate personal impulses but should suppress them and be guided by 
the social ideas and ideals of justice, democracy, welfare, and 
efficiency. We sometimes speak of such officers as having the 
judicial temperament, refers to the difference between being gov- 
erned by fear or favor, or by the impulse of the moment, and 
being governed by certain more stable social feelings and ideas. 

It is not necessary of course that the conception of these ideals 
should be identical among the members of society. It is not the 
judgment but the will that is involved, the attitude, the aim — 
whether or not one wants to be just, wants to be democratic, wants 
the other person to have a say — that makes for strife or for the 
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team work of wills, the common aim. Given the common aim, the 
members of society will work out the ways and means of moving 
toward the realization of their common purpose to be just, to be 
democratic, to promote their best welfare, etc. 

This process of working out ways and means requires the 
development and use of social machinery and technical information 
and judgment. Throughout the social order in all its various insti- 
tutions questions will arise which will be decided, not by the expert, 
but by the laity involved. Among them, even among those guided 
by a unity of purpose and a willingness for unity of action, differ- 
ences in information and judgment are inevitable. But all action 
cannot be halted until a unanimous opinion is formed, for the loss 
due to paralysis of activity while the form of action was being 
debated would be too great. It is often better to have action, 
perhaps not the wisest, than to halt endeavor. Since some sacri- 
fice is necessary under these conditions, after first threshing out the 
problem for a time in public debate and discussion for the purpose 
of forming public opinion, the question may then be submitted to 
a vote. This device serves to keep the social machinery going 
without unanimity of judgment. 

A majority judgment prevails on the ground of least sacrifice, 
not on the ground of better efficiency in judgment. The presump- 
tion that the more efficient or correct judgment would have a 
greater appeal and win over more voters is hardly supported by 
the facts of social life and the registered decisions of the voters. 
It is not always true that it would be less sacrifice for a minority of 
voters to forego having their judgment prevail than for a majority. 
Among the people imbued with the spirit of democracy, if such a 
condition arose the majority would not say, "Well, we have the 
votes, what are you going to do about it?" but would consider 
the relative sacrifice that would be incurred by the minority if the 
decision went against them. If the majority perceived that the 
minority felt keenly that their sacrifice would be the greater, 
the majority would then arrange a middle or less severe course, or 
would give in until a further period of educational campaigning had 
taken place and then submit the question again for a vote. Per- 
haps public opinions would, during this period, undergo a change. 
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Within the small, face-to-face groups in society, for instance in 
the family, democratically minded people often differ in judg- 
ment upon matters that come up for mutual consideration. Such 
persons consider the sacrifice it would mean to the other if the 
decision went against the other and give in if the sacrifice of the 
other is perceived to be felt more keenly. This act of giving in, 
either in part or altogether, may then be reciprocated by the other 
when upon another occasion the situation is reversed. Such persons 
defer to the judgment of others involved even when this is quite 
contrary to their own judgment, provided it does not offend against 
the attitude or will to be just, democratic, etc. One's attitude 
t&ward justice and the democratic spirit is not to be compromised; 
but one can differ with another upon the best ways and means of 
attaining justice, democracy, etc., and can forego his judgment in 
part and arrange with others for some modified method of attain- 
ing social welfare, justice, and democracy. There is no reason why 
this same spirit of democracy may not pervade a larger group. 

The ideal of democracy as the rule to govern participation in the 
control and supervision of the social order may not of course be the 
goal toward which society is moving. It may be in some entirely 
unseen direction, our segment of the movement toward the great 
goal being so insignificant that it is after all too small to disclose 
the true direction of the entire movement. Yet the ideal of democ- 
racy has the earmarks of a great social goal, for it has infinite 
possibilities of development, and there are always at hand ways and 
means of making it workable in the successively unfolding conditions 
arising in the social order. 



